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action taken by Congress on it our nation has degraded 
herself in the eyes of all wise and sensible people the 
world over. It will take a long time to regain their con- 
fidence. Every international animosity between no mat- 
ter what two nations has been intensified by it. We have 
lost for a long time to come our reputation for love of 
peace and peace-making. The powerful reaction which 
came rapidly throughout the country may save us from 
going any further on the dangerous road which the Presi- 
dent marked out, but with the commission already pro- 
vided for by a Congress which has shown anything but 
cool-headedness in the matter, no one can deny that the 
two countries will for some time to come stand in rela- 
tions of peculiar danger to each other for which the Pres- 
ident is chiefly responsible. 



THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

When the President's special message to Congress was 
first made public the whole country seemingly went wild 
with excitement. There was high talk in the newspapers 
and out of them that Great Britain must bow humbly to 
our dictation or fight. There was war talk all the fol- 
lowing day and the chances of victory or defeat and the 
probable course of the war were freely discussed among 
the people. The furor first seized the House of Repre- 
sentatives and within twenty-four hours a bill had passed 
for a one-hundred-thousand-dollar Venezuelan Commis- 
sion to determine the disputed boundary. Two days later 
the rage, which had communicated itself to the usually 
grave and dignified Senate, carried the same bill un- 
amended through that body. 

Within twenty-four hours after the first reading of the 
message a reaction of sentiment began to set in, or rather 
another order of sentiment to express itself. The sober- 
minded people of the country, dazed and confounded at 
first by the suddenness of the situation, began to collect 
their thoughts and recover their voices. The appalling- 
ness of the situation became painfully evident. The 
flame of reaction spread almost as rapidly as the enthusi- 
astic support of the President's position had at first burst 
forth. The reaction has been so great and so widespread 
that it might seem that all danger has been taken out of 
the situation. It is doubtful if ever in our history has 
the action of any President been so thoroughly con- 
demned by the sober intelligence of the people as this of 
Mr. Cleveland. The Fifty-fourth Congress also has found 
itself under the ban of the same righteous public judg- 
ment. If the past could be undone, we have no doubt 
that both the President and Congress would take a differ- 
ent course. 

Even the papers which during the first two days most 
madly supported the President have felt it necessary to 
fall in line and say that there will be no war ; that there 
has never been the least danger of war ; that a little 



firmness on our part was all that was needed to induce 
Great Britain to come to terms. The talk of the country 
now is practically everywhere that there will be no war, 
that war over such a matter between these two countries 
would be a shame and a disgrace. This is a great tri- 
umph, and we have no doubt that the sober sense and 
real feeling of the people as a whole are reflected in this 
later public utterance. 

But is the danger thereby wholly removed ? We think 
not. The situation remains practically just the same. 
Lord Salisbury has said and stands by it that the British 
government will not arbitrate the Venezuela boundary 
question. The English press, while much of it has spo- 
ken for peace, stands by the Prime Minister and says 
that the United States has no right to meddle in the case. 
Our own Administration with the unanimous support of 
Congress has given its provisional ultimatum to Great 
Britain. If the Commission recommended by the Presi- 
dent and authorized by Congress should report in favor 
of Great Britain's contention, that of course would end 
the matter as between the United States and the British 
government. But if it should report in favor of Vene- 
zuela, what then? 

Why, then our government, if it adheres to the course 
on which it has so passionately entered will have to pro- 
ceed at once to assist Venezuela, by all the resources at 
command, to dislodge the English aggressors from the 
disputed territory. This is the unvarnished situation, 
which it is just as well to look squarely in the face. 

We are aware that there are two or three possible ways 
by which this ultimate situation may be escaped. One 
is that the Commission may never report, as some have 
thought. But this is entirely improbable, almost impos- 
sible. Another is that this country and Great Britain 
may enter into an agreement to arbitrate the question as 
to the applicability of the Monroe doctrine to the matter 
at issue. This method has been suggested, but it is cer- 
tain that it will receive no serious consideration. There 
is a third method which is much more likely to be followed, 
viz., that of " back-stairs" diplomacy. How a peaceful 
solution may be reached by this method, and by whose 
" back-stairs," no one can now even guess. 

The duty, then, of all the friends of peace on both 
sides of the water is clear. They ought not to wait idly 
to see how the matter will turn out. They must be loyal 
to their principles and faithful in declaring them. They 
must do everything in their power to provide a solution, 
if no other can be found. Public sentiment should con- 
tinue to be, as it has already to some extent been, so 
concentrated and massed at both Washington and London 
as to force both governments to back squarely down and 
confess their wrong rather than commit the appalling 
crime of plunging the two great peoples, or branches of 
one people, into a fratricidal war. Even if one of the 
nations were right, it would be infinitely nobler in it to 
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withdraw and refuse to fight than to be guilty of the folly 
and wickedness of opening a war, such as this would be. 
This would be a Christian deed on a national scale, the 
glory of which would never fade. 

But both nations have gone astray. Let the friends of 
peace speak with perfect fairness and impartiality. Let 
them condemn error at home as well as on the other side 
of the sea. Great Britain has done a great wrong, to 
Venezuela, to herself, to all the world, in refusing to 
arbitrate. She has denied herself . Let the British friends 
of peace continue to tell her this to her face, as they are 
doing. Let them besiege the doors of the Foreign Office 
until the Cabinet is compelled to yield or to give way to 
another which will better represent the real spirit of the 
people. But our own government has committed in 
another way a no less grave wrong, as we explain more 
fully in another column. There has been a great demon- 
stration of condemnation of the course which has been 
taken. But this must continue, until, no matter what 
Great Britain may or may not do, no matter what the 
Venezuelan Commission may or may not report, our 
Bepresentatives and the Executive at Washington may 
be compelled to withdraw from the stand they have taken 
rather than be Ihe guilty cause of war. Peace at this 
price would be peace with untold honor ; war in this case 
under no matter what pretext would be war with ever- 
lasting dishonor. 

Let the Christian friends of peace not forget to pray. 
A prayer in every church, at every fireside, in every private 
closet, like that made by Dr. Milburn in the Senate, 
would make war utterly impossible. 



THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

What is the " Monroe doctrine." How did it originate? 
What application has it to any existing international 
questions? What purpose, if any, is it likely to serve in 
the future? What changes have imperceptibly taken 
place in the meaning of the doctrine ? What moral justi- 
fication is there for its further maintenance ? 

From the passionate way in which the famous doctrine 
has been bandied about by all sorts of people during the 
past two or three years and flung into the faces of sup- 
posed European enemies of America, it would naturally 
be inferred that nearly every body in this country had 
asked and at least attempted to give an intelligent answer 
to such questions as those given above. One has only to 
look into the papers a little and listen to people talk to 
become quickly convinced that the general ignorance of 
the subject is deplorable in the extreme. In a thorough- 
ly sensible and intelligent article in the December Forum 
Mr. A. C. Cassatt very justly says that " a doctrine 
which may require the whole army and navy and treasury 
of the country to uphold it, and which furnishes the key- 
note of our relations with powerful foreign governments 



on questions relating to the American Continents, merits 
the closest study as to its origin, its exact meaning and 
limitations, its binding force and its wisdom." 

The two declarations in President Monroe's message of 
December 2, 1823, which constituted the bxly of the 
famous doctrine, were made in view of the claim of 
Russia to the entire western half of what is now the 
Dominion of Canada and the purpose of the " Holy Alli- 
ance " (of Russia, Prussia and Austria) to extend its 
operations to the American Continent and to restore 
to Ferdinand of Spain his revolted States and in general 
to break down republican government and to maintain 
the monarchical order in the western world, especially in 
Central and South America. Not only by the United 
States but by Great Britain as well were the claim of 
Russia and the purpose of the " Holy Alliance" looked 
upon with great disfavor, the former because it interfered 
with British claims in North America, the latter because 
it threatened Great Britain's growing commerce with the 
Central and South American States. So Great Britain 
urged the United States to take a firm stand against 
both these aggressive movements of the four European 
powers. 

The first of President Monroe's declarations, made in 
the first instance through the State Department to Russia 
and afterwards embodied in his message to Congress, was 
in substance that the American Continents, being then 
wholly occupied by sovereign nations, would not henceforth 
be considered by the United States as subject to coloniza- 
tion by European powers. The language of the message, 
as may be seen by referring to it, clearly implies that 
this position was taken, not primarily with the view of 
establishing a protectorate over the other American na- 
tions, but purely in the way of self-defence, because " the 
rights and interest of the United States were involved." 

The boundary question between the United States, 
Great Britain (Canada) and Russia, in the Northwest, 
was afterwards settled by negotiation, Russia holding 
what was for a time known as Russian America (now 
Alaska, a territory of the United States), and nothing 
has since ever been heard of the Monroe doctrine in that 
quarter. 

The substance of President Monroe's second declara- 
tion in the same message, made in view of the purpose 
of the "Holy Alliance" of the three European monarchies 
to extend their campaign against free governments to the 
New World, was that " it is only when our rights are in- 
vaded or seriously menaced, that we resent injuries or 
make preparation for our defence ;" that " we should con- 
sider any attempt on their (the European powers') part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety;" that "we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them (the independent American nations) , or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any European 



